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E.R. P. and War? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 

F THE foreign policy of the United States could be 

subdivided into unrelated categories carrying such 
labels as “‘political strategy” and “military prepara- 
tion” and “economic aid,’ one could welcome the 
adoption of E. R. P. with only a few misgivings. One 
could say: Sixteen nations are going to receive 
$6,098,000,000 to help restore their economies and 
so reduce the danger that they may accept totalitarian 
control. One could even say: Millions of people will 
have jobs and more to eat; fewer children will die 
of tuberculosis; fewer men and women will find their 
politics dictated by hunger. Assuming the money Con- 
gress has appropriated is sufficient to set going an 
upward spiral in Britain and on the Continent, then 
one could find, within the category labeled “economic 
aid,” cause for satisfaction. This is the kind of weapon 
the United States should wield: it should help put 
Europe on its way to a stable economic future, depend- 
ing on the good sense of people freed from the whip 
of hunger to refuse the security-plus-police program 
of the extreme left or the police-minus-security pro- 
gram of the extreme right. In so far as this hope is 
still embodied in E. R. P., we can be glad it was 
adopted by both Houses without further delay and 
with no worse mutilations than the Representatives 
managed to inflict. 

Unhappily, we must hedge even this limited in- 
vestment in hope. American Foreign policy is not 
departmentalized: it is one immense mish-mash, in 
which categories run together and lose shape and 
meaning. The idea of helping Europe to help itself, 
and so—but incidentally, and almost politely—resist 
Communist aggression, was caught in a political cross- 
fire long before Czechoslovakia laid down its democ- 
racy. American pressure induced both the Italian and 
French governments to eject Communists almost a 
year ago. And Western Germany, without benefit of 
government or peace treaty, was headed into the 
Marshall Plan before there was a Marshall Plan, for 
increased German production under private manage- 
ment and American control was essential to a concept 
of economic revival which ruled out in practice the 
spread of socialism. (General Clay’s recent decision to 
check and limit decartelization is a natural sequel to 
the ruling against nationalization. ) 

But this is an old, pre-Prague story; hardly more 


than an arrow pointing a direction. The degree to 
which politics and military plans today dominate 
economic aid is amply illustrated by the inclusion in 
the final E. R. P. bill of the military appropriations 
for Greece and China. This chunk of $425,000,000 
links ‘Truman Doctrine to Marshall Plan in an indis- 
soluble whole. Guns, goods, dollars—all are lumped 
together, along with the military-political purposes 
they represent. 

Russia has helped bring this about. The Com- 
munist coup in Prague and Moscow’s pressure on 
Finland have convinced many doubting observers 
that only a quick military rebuttal will prevent 
Moscow from seizing effective control in one Western 
European country after another. The real militarists 
have been able to marshal new evidence in support of 
their case for a long-range program of armament, 
conscription, and a foreign policy geared for war. 
And on the Continent, the Western nations have hast- 
ily cemented economic and defensive relationships and 
have sent urgent requests to Washington for military 
guarantees. E. R. P. has become a side show; prepara- 
tion for war is the circus. 

Perhaps Stalin can be scared back by the rapid 
consolidation of anti-Russian feeling in America and 
the certainty that military measures will be shoved 
through. On the other hand, the whipping up of war 
fever here—Soviet U-boats in the Pacific, Marshall’s 
call for an all-hemisphere Red hunt, the tirades against 
Russia by loud-mouthed politicians like Joe Martin— 
may tend to stiffen the already rigid backs of the men 
in the Kremlin. Presumably, they do not want war; 
they must know that a war with the United States will 
end in Soviet defeat; but if they become convinced 
that the American people are being deliberately con- 
ditioned to the prospect of conflict and that American 
foreign policy is exclusively directed against the 
Soviet Union, they may conclude that no escape route 
through compromise remains open. In that case, they 
will extend and tighten their domination over the 
Continent so that when war comes they can occupy 
every key point in Western Europe. Their provocative 
action in Berlin suggests this course. 

At the same time, Washington’s preparations for 
war—material and psychological—coupled with a 
fiercely reactionary foreign policy make an equally 
explosive mixture. Not only is E. R. P. now tied to 
military measures that alter the very essence of its 
original purpose, but both are part of a plan of 
political action revealed most recently in our behavior 
in Palestine and Spain. 
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MERICAN intervention in Greece has shown how 

hard it is to support reaction in a civil struggle 
without becoming totally committed to reaction. In 
Italy, because of past policies as well as present 
partisan pressures, the best we can hope for out of a 
left defeat on April 18 will be a coalition ruled by 
clericals and near-fascists, armed against popular dis- 
content with American guns and money. 

The same fatal choice is being made at this 
hour in Palestine. There, in defiance of our own 
unequivocal commitment to partition and an inde- 
pendent Jewish state, we have forced the calling of 
a new special session of the General Assembly to take 
up again an issue that had been debated through two 
Assembly meetings and decided in the end by a two- 
thirds majority. We talk in the Security Council about 
bloodshed and the impossibility of imposing partition. 
But in private, and even in press conferences, our offi- 
cials talk oil and bases. No longer are the Americans 
interested in Arab incursions into Palestine or Britain’s 
open sabotage of partition. The old theory that only 
Russia obstructs the United Nations has been buried 
under our own cynical repudiation of a U. N. de- 
cision that now, in the minds of our military overlords, 
conflicts with national strategic interests. Nothing 
matters any more but the construction of a front 
against Russia, even if the front has to be manned by 
a primitive, feudal oligarchy, and the Jews have to be 
sacrificed. 

The erasure of the clause including Franco in the 
House E. R. P. measure repaired a tactical error 
committed by the egregious Mr. O’Konski and over- 
whelmingly backed by his fellow legislators. It did 
not change the basic fact: Spain will be brought into 
E. R. P. unless the Sixteen Nations refuse to allow it. 
The House vote was embarrassing and premature 
because the State and Defense departments are hard 
at work trying to bring about some sort of “demo- 
cratic” face-lifting in Madrid and at the same time 
negotiate for bases in Spain. We shall print more about 
this soon, but I can say now without qualification that 
a military-political-economic deal is in the making, 
and that Myron Taylor’s visit to Madrid is only one 
facet of our dealings with Franco. 

The attitude expressed in American policy in 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, and Spain provides a grim 
setting for the European Recovery Program. One can 
hardly hope that better counsels will prevail in Wash- 
ington: they are nowhere to be found in the highest 
reaches of the present Administration. Only a firm 
refusal by the Sixteen Nations to allow the threat of 
Russian-American conflict to divert them from the 
task of creating a planned Continental economy, in- 
cluding the Eastern countries, will save E. R. P. from 
becoming a new pre-war lend-lease. What hope re- 
mains lies, not in the plans of Moscow or Washington, 
but in Western Europe that sees little to gain by 
serving as an air base for America or an industrial 
colony of the Soviet Union. 
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April 10, 1948 


. 
The Shape of Things 

[As the lock-out in the commercial printing industry 
continues into its second week, we are limited again to a 
twenty-four-page issue, composed in a union shop that 
has no quarrel with the ITU’. We hope the dispute will be 
settled soon, and that this is our last “emergency” issue.] 


THE UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY 
Commission appears to have ended its present efforts to 
arrive at a compromiise agreement on atomic control, 
and may soon adjourn indefinitely. Early this week, 
the commission was to vote whether or not to continue 
discussion of the Soviet proposals. As we write, the 
result can be foretold, for last week the Russian pro- 
posals were denounced as useless in a report prepared 
by British, Canadian, Chinese, and French delegates, 
and lauded for its “thoroughness and solidity” by 
Frederick H. Osborn, the American delegate. It is 
true that there are grave weaknesses in the Sovict 
plan, which provides only for limited inspection and 
reference of violations tc the Security Council, but 
these defects are by-products of the splitting of the 
world. As long as that split exists, Russia’s refusal to 
accept an international atomic-energy board, as pro- 
posed by the United States, is to be expected. Such a 
board would have great economic powers, particularly 
over the peace-time uses of atomic energy, and the 
Soviet Union would have minority representation on it 
at best. It may be argued that the Russians would 
gain more than they would risk by submitting their 
atomic development to international inspection and 
control, since every nation, the United States in par- 
ticular, would be similarly supervised. But this sort of 
logic ignores Russia’s defensive and jealous guardian- 
ship over its methods, its system, and, even more, its 
stage of industrial development. Agreement on atomic 
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control will be impossible until there is general Soviet- 
American agreement on even more fundamental issues, 
xr 
“TREASON AGAIN§$T THE UNITED STATES,” 
says the Constitution, “shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort.” Treason, said Senator Wayne 
Morse last week, is the indictment that would have to 
be brought against any one who might refuse to take 
part in a military-training program until Jim Crow is 
driven out of the armed forces. The Senator gave this 
warning to A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, after Randolph told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that he pledged him- 
self to “counsel, aid, and abet youth, both white and 
Negro, to quarantine any Jim Crow conscription sys- 
tem.” Randolph gravely forecast that “‘a Jim Crow draft 
may only result in a mass civil-disobedience movement.” 
When Morse—a liberal Republican who supports strong 
civil-rights Iegislation—uttered the threat of indict- 
ments for treason, Randolph replied that the civil- 
disobedience campaign would employ “n 
non-cooperation, and non-participation” but “no overt 
acts.” “Many overt acts would result,” Morse ; 
and Randolph agreed but said they woulk 
against Negroes. “That’s a price we have to pay to get 
our democratic rights,” he added. American Negroes are 
pretty well accustomed to terror; the day after Morse 


“a 


on-resistance, 





of the National Association for the Adv 
Colored People, wired the Senator 
returned home to be terrorized lynched ... 

denied the ballot slandered on the floor of the 
United States Congress. . . . There is sympathy in 


many hearts for the Randolph point of view. The remedy 





gro veterans 


is not to threaten treason trials, but to give these loyal 
citizens the democracy they are expected and asked to 
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die to defend.” Mr. White has prescribed the correct 
remedy. If U. M. T. goes through without military 
reform, any American, colored or white, who refuses to 
serve in a Jim Crow army will be giving aid and com- 
fort, not to our enemies, but to our own lunatic selves. 


HOWEVER THE LETTER OF THE LAW MAY BE 
interpreted, we fail to sce how the Taft bill for federal 
aid to education conforms to the spirit of a decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court only a month ago. 
The bill permits federal funds to be expended on private 
and parochial schools in states that already permit such 
expenditures of state funds. The court, in an eight-to- 
one decision against the Board of Education of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, held that “the First Amendment rests 
upon the premise that both religion and government can 
best work to achieve their lofty aims if each is left free 
from the other within its respective sphere.” The “wall 
between church and state,” which the court thought 
should “be kept high and impregnable,” is certainly im- 
paired by legislation that permits the states to divert tax- 
payers’ money to the support of parochial, as well as 
public, schools no matter what the particular use to 
which the money is put. We realize, of course, that the 
Taft bill, which will almost certainly have been passed 
by the Senate when this issue of The Nation reaches 
its readers, is the better of the alternatives offered. 
The bill originally introduced by Senator Aiken of Ver- 
mont would have allowed all states to apply the federal 
funds to parochial schools, and Senator McMahon of 
Connecticut tried to amend the Taft bill to the same 
effect. The sad truth is that the pressure of the Catholic 
church is strong enough to impose a choice between 
the Taft bill or none at all. So desperate is the need 
for financial help to the public schools, particularly in 
the poorer states, that one can only be thankful for 
the promise of assistance, hoping that eventually the 
courts will rule once and for all on whether or not 
parochial schools can legally be included in the distribu- 
tion of public funds. 
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NEW YORK’S STOCK AND CURB EXCHANGES 
—two of the last strongholds of anti-unionism—suffered 
the indignity of picket lines last week when clerical and 
other workers belonging to the United Financial Em- 
ployees, A. F. of L., struck for higher wages and union 
security. The affair has its humorous aspects, such as 
the spectacle of heads of brokerage houses bending their 
well-pressed pants to mop up the trading floors, but in 
essence it is a grim struggle in which the rather weak 
white-collar union deserves all the help other labor 
organizations can give. On the second day of the dis- 
pute, there was a bloody fracas outside the Stock Ex- 
change. A report of the American Civil Liberties Union 
states that pickets exceeded their lawful rights by lying 
down to block the entrance to the building, but adds 
that the behavior of the police, who charged wildly with 
their clubs, was “vicious and uncalled for.” The union’s 
claim that their members are grossly underpaid can 
hardly be contested. Current weekly wages range from 
$27 to $61.50, with an average of $40. The Stock Ex- 
change has rejected demands for increases of $9 to $15 
and offered $3 to $5. Although these figures are far 
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apart, compromise is not impossible. But on the question 
of the union shop, the financial bosses are adamant. 
They resent the presence of any union organization in 
Wall Street and are determined to maintain an open 
shop at all costs. So far, the exchanges have managed 
to carry on, with some help from scabs recruited from 
the various brokerage offices, although the volume of 
trading has been above the recent normal. But para- 
doxically, a succession of “big days” might help a 
settlement. On the one hand, it would overstrain the 
make-shift staffs in present use; on the other, it would 
swell brokerage profits, which have been meager for some 
time, and so ease negotiations, at least on wages. 





POLITICS and PEOPLE 
BY ROBERT BENDINER 





Eisenhower and the Liberals 

Washington, April 1 

HE second Eisenhower blaze to light up the 1948 

campaign may soon be damped down, but there 

is no indication that, like the first, it will be deliber- 

ately extinguished. On the contrary, the evidence is 

strong that the General is receptive to the Democratic 

nomination—on condition that he need not appear to 

seek it. If the blaze is checked, it will be because 

the draft-Eisenhower leaders want the fires banked 
for reasons of strategy. 

For a few days last week, the draft-Eisenhower 
movement made such sweeping strides that it looked 
as though nothing could withstand it—and perhaps 
nothing can. Apart from the mushrooming of new 
“grassroots” groups, there was, first, the switch of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., from the Truman camp 
and the strong indication that Eleanor Roosevelt was 
not unsympathetic to the move. Then came the sensa- 
tional break of Jake Arvey, boss of the Chicago Demo- 
cratic machine, and the rumblings that O’Dwyer and 
Flynn in New York would soon follow suit. At the 
same time, unfounded reports had Americans for 
Democratic Action already committed to Eisenhower, 
and the Liberal Party of New York did, in fact, make 
the plunge. High officials of the C. I. O.’s Political 
Action Committee were known to be instructing their 
field workers to cultivate the “draft”? movement, and 
predictions were flatly made that Philip Murray him- 
self would soon come out openly for the General. 
Congressional Democrats, gravely threatened by 
Wallace entries in their respective campaigns, warmed 
their enfeebled hopes at the cheering blaze, and there 
were reports that in California the volatile Bob Kenny 
would soon abandon Wallace and the P. C. A. for 
the draft-Eisenhower campaign. 

As this is written, Murray has yet to commit the 
C. I. O. The best information is that he will not 
do so, at least at this time, although he is personally 
sold on Eisenhower and sees his candidacy as the only 
hope of electing a liberal Congress. It may be assumed 
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that he will look with favor on the rise of Eisenhower 
sentiment from below. Arvey’s bolt-Truman move, 
received with cold annoyance at Democratic head- 
quarters, has not been attempted by other local bosses, 
and James Roosevelt is still holding California’s ram- 
bunctious Democratic machine in line, though there 
is reason to believe he will not be able to do so for long. 

In the A. D. A., too, a cooling-off period seems to 
have set in. It now appears that if the special meeting 
called for April 10 in Pittsburgh results in a draft- 
Eisenhower resolution, it will be because of strong 
sentiment among the chapter delegates rather than top 
officials, though some of the latter unquestionably lean 
toward the General. It should be said, in passing, that 
the cooling off in high A. D. A. circles is not altogether 
a matter of strategy. Some members appear to feel 
strongly that an organization based on a political pro- 
gram cannot readily plump for a candidate whose 
stand on major issues remains a top secret. Among 
these members, the feeling for William O. Douglas 
is still running strong, and it is not at all improbable 
that both Eisenhower and Douglas will be declared 
acceptable candidates. 

From the flood of developments, a pattern is begin- 
ning to emerge that may be regarded as the Eisen- 
hower campaign strategy, though it would be unfair 
to assume that the General himself is consciously pur- 
suing it. At the core of this strategy is the conviction 
that Eisenhower must avoid any open recognition of 
the campaign in his behalf for as long as possible, and 
that those who want him to run must cooperate to 
this end. What is wanted is a mounting rank-and-file 
demand throughout the country which at no point 
along the way would require the General’s acknowl- 
edgment. At the same time, whatever efforts may 
be made by professional politicians to line up dele- 
gates, commitments by established organizations or 
their top officials are to be frowned upon, since they 
either call for some word on his part or imply a 
private understanding. It is easy enough for Eisen- 
hower to take no official note of a resolution adopted 
by a plumbers’ local in Zanesville, but his hand would 
certainly be forced if labor’s top chiefs, the A. D. A., 
and an appreciable number of party bosses and out- 
standing New Dealers followed the lead of the Liberal 
Party and Jake Arvey. 

Why should this vow of silence be so crucial a part 
of the pro-Eisenhower strategy? First, because the 
General is probably genuinely opposed to taking the 
nomination in the absence of an uncultivated and 
overwhelming demand among the voters, and in no 
circumstances does he want to find himself under obli- 
gation to a particular group or machine, whatever its 
complexion. In short, if he wants the Presidency at 
all—and I believe he does—he wants it with a mini- 
mum of politics. 

Beyond this consideration, it is true that Eisenhower 
could say nothing at this moment that would not hurt 
his cause. If he is compelled to take a stand now, 
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only three courses are open to him. He can repeat 
the statement he made to the Republicans in January. 
He can sharpen that renunciation to Shermanesque 
proportions. Or he can, in effect, declare himself a 
candidate. The first would take him out of the race, 
unless the country faces an emergency of the first 
magnitude—such as the certain imminence of war. 
The second would remove him without qualification. 
And the third would be a reversal of his January posi- 
tion which few would regard as warranted by events 
and which would therefore cost him something in 
prestige. 

In the light of this strategy, last week's statement 
by General Parks fits perfectly into the pattern. It has 
served to reduce the pro-Eisenhower talk in high 
places, but by no means to end it. Had Eisenhower 
wanted to deflate the Democratic boom as effectively 
as he did the Republican, it would have been a simple 
matter to repeat the statements he made to Leonard V. 
Finder instead of leaving that task to an aide, who 
made a point of explaining that he had not been 
authorized to give it out. 

Granted the peculiarity of Eisenhower's position, 
the strategy is fraught with difficulty. I put no stock 
in those categorical statements of political experts that 
Eisenhower’s cause is made hopeless by the nature of 
convention machinery. It is far from impossible that, 
on the eve of the convention, President Truman will 
be asked to release delegations already committed to 
him. Whether or not they are officially released, they 
might consider themselves so and join uncommitted 
delegations from the North and avowedly anti- 
Truman delegations from the South. With Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, and California at the top of the 
roll-call, as one highly placed Democrat put it to me, 
a psychological stampede could be started that would 
be hard to resist. In any event, it might well produce 
enough of a defection to deny Mr. Truman a majority 
on the first ballot, and that is all that is needed to 
create the necessary vacuum. 

The real difficulty confronting the Eisenhower 
people, it seems to me, will be to go on selling a silent 
candidate. It is all very well for a Mississippi Con- 
gressman to shop for a winner, but a trade-unionist 
or a member of A. D. A. will want to know how his 
candidate proposes to ward off an economic crash, pro- 
vide social security, deal with the Russians, and save 
us all from atomic fission. Liberal and labor organ- 
izations will find it next to impossible to mark time 
throughout the campaign while waiting for the Gen- 
eral to speak out on these matters. Yet if they commit 
themselves too soon, they may find themselves saddled 
with a candidate they don’t want. And if they wait 

too long, they may have no alternative but to support 
a candidate who owes his nomination not to them 
but to a combination of Southern conservatives and 
Northern machine politicians. They can escape the 
dilemma only by making conditional commitments 
while at the same time cultivating other possibilities. 








further block to an Eisenhower nomination, 
-d Democrats are not overlooking, 


ne 
which highly place 
is that Mr. Truman, in spite of a severe case of 
Potomac fever, may yield oa the eve of the convention, 
provided he can designate his heir. In.that case, his 
first choice would certainly not be Eisenhower. 
Neither, in all likelihood, would it be Vinson. The 
President admires the Chief Justice, but his Virginia- 
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Kentucky background hardly fits him to put up a fight 
for the Truman civil-rights program, which, in spite 
of everything, is a genuine concern of the President’s. 
Assuming he could be persuaded to accept it, the 
mantle would probably fall on the shoulders of Gen- 
eral Marshall, for whom Mr. ‘Truman entertains a 
fecling akin to hero-worship—-and that might prove 
the last dilemma that breaks the liberal’s back. 


The Roman Catholic Church and Fascism 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 





people generally. 


With this first article in a new series, Paul Blanshard turns again to a consideration of the ways in which 
Roman Catholic doctrine affects fields of conduct that are or ought to be the concern of the state and of the 
His three famous articles of last fall—The Roman Catholic Church in Medicine, Sex, and 
Education—aroused national attention, got The Nation banned from the schools of Newark, N. J., and were in 
such demand that 50,000 pamphlet reprints had to be made. As previously, Mr. Blanshard writes here in the 
conviction that Catholics are good citizens who are not responsible for the undemocratic policies of their hierarchy, 
and who will some day realize that they must demand a change in those policies. 

Due to production difficulties incurred during the present lock-out in the commercial printing industry, we 
are forced to present this first article by Mr. Blanshard in sections. Another instalment will appear next week. 
Further articles in the series will deal with the Roman Catholic church and Politics, Science, and Censorship. 
Mr. Blanshard is the author of “Democracy and Empire in the Caribbean,’ and served as head of New York 
City’s Department of Investigations and Accounts under Mayor LaGuardia. 











I. 
N THE public discussions of the critical elections to 
be held in Italy on April 18, one important ques- 
tion has been almost wholly ignored in the United 
States: What kind of government will the Vatican 
build in Italy if the right is completely victorious? 

That the Vatican is trying to bring to power a con- 
servative, pro-clerical regime is obvious. It is no longer 
attempting to conceal its partisan réle in European 
politics. In Italy, the priests are telling the people how 
to vote and how not to vote, with a reckless disregard 
for the provision in the Lateran Treaty which pro- 
hibits priests from partisan political activity. The New 
York Times reports that Cardinal Schuster of Milan 
has excommunicated a priest for taking part in left- 
wing meetings, and has instructed the clergy of his 
diocese to refuse absolution to “Communists or mem- 
bers of other movements contrary to the Catholic re- 
ligion.”” 

The Associated Press cabled on March 3 that 
eighteen archbishops and fifty-five bishops of southern 
Italy had issued a pastoral-letter to their flocks say- 
ing that “nobody can at the same time be a good 
Catholic and a Socialist.” “Already,” says the Brooklyn 
Tablet in a dispatch from Rome, “the 4,500,000 mem- 
bers of Italian Catholic Action are being mobilized to 
insure victory for the Christian Democratic Party and 
the defeat of the People’s Democratic Front, a coali- 
tion of Communists and left-wing Socialists.” “The 
thousands of parish priests,”’ says the New York Times, 
“are concentrating their efforts on the women voters, 
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who are regarded as generally more strongly attached 
to religion than are the men.” 

Probably Pope Pius XII, who is a shrewd politica! 
strategist, knows exactly what he is doing in backing 
the conservatives so openly. He reasons that, in view of 
Western commitments, he cannot lose as long as he is 
opposing communism. He has his ear tuned to Amer- 
ican public opinion, and the American public has 
completely forgotten fascism in the panic caused by 
Communist aggression. Post-war America, in fact, 
seems to be suffering so acutely from emotional fatigue 
that it cannot muster the energy to pursue two villains 
at once. 

The Communists themselves, of course, are largely 
to blame for this strange dénouement. They have not 
only frightened the Western world by their aggres- 
siveness but have muddled the anti-fascist forces of the 
West by their semantic inanities. By using the word 
“fascist” as a rogues’-gallery label for all their enemies, 
they have not only whitened the word but have created 
a new disposition in the West to be charitable to the 
underlying pro-clerical and _ pro-fascist concepts. 
“After all,” many honest anti-fascists are saying, “com- 
munism is the present danger. The Roman Catholic 
church may be superstitious and reactionary but it 7s 
an enemy of communism. Why not forget fascism for 
the moment, take one danger at a time, and go along 
with the conservative policy of the church until we 
see daylight?” 

The Catholic hierarchy in the United States is tak- 
ing full advantage of this new and unexpected ben- 
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evolence. It nominates itself as arch enemy of Amer- 
ica’s arch enemy, communism; and simultaneously it 
is building the legend that it has always been opposed 
to fascism. It is adding to the current semantic babel 
by using the word “fascist” almost as carelessly as the 
Communists use it. In American Catholic parlance 
today, “fascist” is a general-utility cuss-word, applied 
loosely to any non-Communist who is critical of the 
Roman Catholic church and also wants more state 
control of social and educational institutions. ‘The word 
; rarely applied by Catholics to Vranco, Peron, or 


Salazar. 


N VIEW of the confusion and the importance of the 
issues involved, it is worth while asking certain 
fundamental questions concerning the Roman Catholic 
church and its record in dealing with fascism. Is the 
church fascist? Has it actually opposed European fas- 
cism? Has it collaborated? Has it changed its attitude 
since the war? Can we afford to ignore its relations 
with fascism even temporarily in order to resist Com- 
munist aggression more effectively? Can we trust the 
Vatican to use any victory in Europe to extend de- 
mocracy? 

As in my previous articles, I shall rely chiefly on 
Catholic sources of information for the answers. Mary 
Roman Catholics, in fact, will agree with almost evcry- 
thing I say, and they can do this in good conscience be- 
cause they are not bound by the purely political de- 
cisions of their hierarchy. I am sure that millions of 
American Catholics would adopt as their own the 
statement made by the Catholic writer, William Teel- 
ing, in 1937, in his “Pope Pius XI and World Affairs”: 
“The political policy of Rome seems to become more 
and more identified with organizations on totalitarian 
lines. That Rome should feel it wise to work with dic- 


tators is not regarded happily by those democratic . 


countries who are striving against dictatorship at every 
turn.” 

The American Catholic hierarchy is especially sensi- 
tive about this type of criticism because it has an acute 
sense of guilt about fascism. To overcome that sense 
of guilt, it is making wild and unfounded claims con- 
cerning the Vatican’s alleged anti-fascist record. “It 
is beyond dispute,” says a 1944 pamphlet (“Is the 
Pope Fascist?” issued by the Catholic Information So- 
ciety under the Imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman), 
“that the Pope was the only [sic] world leader before 
1939 to speak out fearlessly and dogmatically against 
the twin evils of fascism and nazism.” 

Presumably, this pamphlet marshals the best evi- 
dence available to support this astounding claim and 
to demonstrate that the Vatican is not fascist. Yet it 
does not mention Franco, Argentina, Tiso, the Ethio- 
pian war, or the corporate state; and the quotations 
from the Popes themselves not only ignore these sub- 
jects but fail to mention democracy, the principle of 
dictatorship, or Mussolini's and Hitler’s methods in 
destroying democratic political opposition. Both the 
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pamphlet and the two Popes quoted, Pius XI and 
Pius XII, ignore the one great force in Europe which 
opposed fascism most consistently, the Socialist move- 
ment. Although the popes are represented as speaking 
fearlessly and dogmatically against fascism, there is 
not a quotation in the pamphlet which is specific, fear- 
less, or dogmatic in condemning the two primary doc- 
trines of fascism, political dictatorship and the cor- 
porate state. With one exception, the quoted “criti- 
cisms” of fascism are simply counterattacks upon 
Mussolini and Hitler for their encroachments upon the 
educational and political preserves of the Catholic 
church itself, 

In one respect, of course, the pamphlet is correct. 
The Pope is not specifically fascist. No pope has ever 
stood up and said publicly, “I am a fascist.” N 
for that matter, has any pope ever said, “I am a demo- 
crat.”” Popes do not commit themselves in that fashion 
when they have faithful subjects on both sides of a 
war or political conflict. It is a necessary part of papal 
political technique to be general and vague concerning 
the forms of state control when the institution of the 
Catholic church needs the support of dictators as we'll 
as presidents. 

Moreover, no one can say legitimately that the ma- 
jority of American Catholics have ever been fascist, 
er that the American hierarchy is fascist at the present 
time (There may have been legitimate doubt about 
the hierarchy in the thirties.) The Coughlins, the Cur- 
rans, and the Christian Front are not representative 
of American Catholicism today. American Catholics 
who fought in the last war were just as heartily anti- 
fascist as their comrades, and no one can question their 
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loyalty or heroism. Unfortunately, it must be pointed 
out, at the risk of seeming ungrateful, that there were 
more Catholics who fought against the United States 
in the last war than for it, and the church blessed them 
all with equal unction. Naturally, the Pope, as the 
Primate of Italy, blessed his own people with consid- 
erable warmth when they fought against our armed 
forces. He also blessed German soldiers in uniform at 
the Vatican several times during the war, and the 
benediction was duly noted by the semi-official Vatican 
newspaper, Osservatore Romano. He did not protest 
when the Italian Catholic bishops enthusiastically 
wired Mussolini their hope that he would “crown the 
unfailing victory of our arms by planting the Italian 
flag over the Holy Sepulchre’—noted by the Herald 
Tribune of June 28, 1940. These unpleasant episodes 
are called to mind only to show that the question of 
the Vatican’s relations with fascism cannot be dis- 
posed of by emotional references to Catholic heroes 
without raising the awkward query: Which heroes? 


HE Catholic hierarchy did not seriously oppose the 
seizure of power by Mussolini in Italy in 1922, 
nor urge its people to come to the defense of democratic 
institutions, nor specifically declare its opposition to 
dictatorship. Pius XI, who became Pope after serving 
as Archbishop of Milan, shortly before Mussolini’s 
march on Rome, was noted for his distrust of de- 
mocracy, and was so definitely anti-Socialist that he 
declared in his encyclical, “Quadragesimo Anno,” that 
“socialism conceives human society in a way utterly 
alien to Christian truth. . . . No one can be at the 
same time a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist.” 

How different the future of Europe might have 
been if he had made a similar utterance concerning 
Fascism! Instead, as Cardinal of Milan, he gave 
Mussolini’s blackshirts a place of honor in the unveil- 
ing ceremonies for the Unknown Warrior in Milan 
Cathedral, and studiously refrained from attacking the 
political principles of the blackshirts. (I lived in Milan 
during the first summer of Fascist rule.) 

The noted Catholic scholar, Professor D. A. Binchy 
of University College, Dublin, in his “Church and 
State in Fascist Italy” (p. 85), says of Pius XI: “He 
believed that democracy was too feeble and incoherent 
to serve as a dam against the Communist tide, and a 
strange irony made him turn to the new form of 
authoritarian government as offering the only hope of 
successful resistance.” In a nation which was nominally 
99 per cent Catholic, the church probably had the 
power to destroy Fascism at the source, but chose, in- 
stead, acquiescence and, in the end, cooperation. 

While Pius XI did not specifically endorse Fascism 
in the twenties, he came so close to it that the distinc- 
tion was scarcely noticeable. On December 20, 1926, 
he declared that Mussolini was “the man sent by 
Providence,” and his successor as Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan called Mussolini “the New Constantine” 
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(Binchy, p. 673). In the United States, as Professors 
Gaetano Salvemini and George LaPiana have pointed 
out in their “What to Do with Italy,” the highest 
American cardinals echoed the praises of the Italian 
church for Mussolini. The Bishop of Cleveland called 
him the “man of destiny,” and Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston, who had received a high Fascist decoration, 
exalted him as “a genius in the field of government, 
given to Italy by God.” Cardinal Hayes received four 
Fascist decorations, and also responded with gratitude. 

Throughout the world, in this period, Catholic writ- 
ers echoed the Fascist disparagement of democracy 
without rebuke from their superiors. In 1931, Eng- 
land’s most noted Catholic propagandist, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, said in his “Essays of a Catholic” (p. 242), in 
describing Italy, that “the anti-Catholic and Masonic 
organizations have been effectually got rid of by the 
happy suppression of Parliaments and all their sham 
authority, which is but a mask for a few rich men con- 
trolling a corrupt machine.” Thirteen years after Mus- 
solini came to power, another noted British Catholic, 
Christopher Dawson, who has been made a member of 
the American Catholic Academy, said in his 
“Religion and the Modern State” (p. 134): 

. . . there seems to be no doubt that the Catholic 

social ideas set forth in the encyclicals of Leo XIII 

and Pius XI have far more affinity with those of fas- 

cism than with those of either liberalism or socialism. 

In the same way, it is clear that Catholicism is by no 

means hostile to the authoritarian ideal of the state. 

Against the liberal doctrines of the divine rights of 

majorities and the unrestricted freedom of opinion, 

the church has always maintained the principles of 
authority and hierarchy and high conception of the 
prerogatives of the state. The ruler is not simply the 
representative of the people, he has an independent 
authority and a direct responsibility to God. His pri- 
mary duty is not to fulfill the wishes of the people 
but to govern justly and well, and so long as he ful- 
fills this duty any resistance on the part of the people 

is a grave sin, 

In Italy, the “grave sin” of resistance to Mussolini 
by individual Catholics soon came to an end when the 
Pope jettisoned the unofficial Catholic Popular Party, 
which had been led by the priest Don Sturzo, and 
finally signed the Concordat and Lateran Treaty with 
Mussolini’s government on February 11, 1929. 

In perspective, the Lateran Treaty seems to be one 
of the most important and one of the most tragic 
events in modern history. It gave Mussolini that con- 
fidence and respectability he needed to begin his cam- 
paign of international Fascist aggression. In return for 
official peace, Mussolini gave the Vatican some very 
handsome concessions: (1) the establishment of the 
Vatican state, with its extraterritorial rights, and a 
$90,000,000 bonus for old papal territories; (2) the 
adoption of a rule that “apostate or suspended priests 
may not be employed or continued in employment as 
teachers or in any office or post which brings them into 
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direct contact with the public”; (3) separate prisons 
for priests convicted of crime; (4) the reestablishment 
of “the Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion as the 
sole religion of the state’; (5) Catholic teaching of 
religion in the public schools with the right of Catholic 
bishops to remove any teacher of religion for heresy; 

6) partial payment of the salaries of priests from the 
public treasury. 

The treaty, of course, was dishonored by Mussolini 
almost as soon as its ink was dry, and the Pope then 
scolded the Dictator with a few sorrowful and indig- 
nant phrases in his encyclical “Non Abbiamo Bisogno.” 


We 
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It is this encyclical that is used in American Catholic 
propaganda to prove that the Pope was anti-Fascist. 
Actually, the Pope rebuked Mussolini not as a Fascist 
but as an anti-clerical. He never bothered to condemn 
the Dictator for murdering Italian labor leaders o1 
suppressing the democratic rights of Italy’s masses o1 
destroying the freedom of the press and of teaching. 
His only genuine anti-Fascist—as distinguished from 
anti-liberal—autterance was his attack on Mussolini’s 
anti-Semitic laws of 1938. By that time, his experi 
ence with Hitler had taught him that he could not 
afford to condone racial! fanaticism. 


The “R eform of Soviet Music 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


M ISCOW, Mare h 24 
HE acute problem of Russian music has raised 
many issues of artistic and political practice and 
philosophy deserving the closest study by anyone 
interested in Soviet Weltanschauung during the pres- 
ent transition from socialism to communism. ‘The cases 
of Akhmatova and Zoshchenko, representatives of “un- 
worthy” types of literature, were different; one wrote 
egocentric love lyrics, the other, “frivolous” short 
stories. The implications of the attack on these two 
writers were no doubt far-reaching but, in themselves, 
Akhmatova and Zoshchenko were not important. It is 
a different story when several Russian composers, in- 
cluding four with established world reputations— 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian, and Mias- 
kovsky—are so energetically denounced. 

The denunciations raise big issues. To the “aesthe- 
tes,” nearly all the work of Prokofiev and Shostakovich 
is immensely interesting. The point, however, is that 
“writing for an audience of aesthetes” must stop. 
Musical “élites’”’ are unwanted. “Traditionalism” must 
not be despised. Music exists for stimulation and emo- 
tional enjoyment and must not be made a refined in- 
teliectual pursuit for the subtle and sophisticated. 
Modern composers should write music that will be 
easily enjoyed by radio listeners; lately, for instance, 
the radio has been giving excellent examples of what 
the people want—Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov, popu- 





ALEXANDER WERTH is Moscow corre- 
spondent for Tue Nation and the Manchester 
GuarpiAn. Since Mr. Werth wrote, the New 
York Times reported that Dmitri Shostakovich 
had been forced to give up his chair at the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, and that the 
composer, Vissarion Y. Shebalin, had been 
ousted from the directorship of the con- 
servatory. 














lar Soviet songs, and melodious extracts from some 
of the better Western composers like Gounod and 
Massenet. 

There is an interesting condemnation of past prac- 
tices at the Kharkov Conservatory in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, a newspaper for young Communists. Most of 
the conservatory’s student composers had been cor- 
rupted by “formalist influences” and had not been 
given sufficient ideological training. Instead, they were 
encouraged by their teachers to “cultivate harmonic 
resourcefulness,” were “divorced from life,” and “‘cul- 
tivated a taste for ‘pure music.’ ” The article concludes 
that it would be a good thing if these young composers 
were given an opportunity to play their works at fac- 
tory meetings, so as to get a clearer idea of what the 
people want. 

The Composers’ Union has had numerous plenary 
meetings at which—as in the press—violent attacks 
have been made on some music critics. Particularly 
singled out was L. Mazel, who has written, “The real 
language of modern Soviet music is the language of 
Shostakovich.” The popular composer, Tikhon Khren- 
nikov, while presiding over a recent meeting of the 
union, declared that the following works were deca- 
dent and formalist, and therefore failures: Prokofiev's 
Sixth Sonata and Sixth Symphony, Shostakovich’s 
Eighth and Ninth Symphonies (the “aesthetes,”’ on 
the other hand, put the Eighth well above the Sev- 
enth “Leningrad” Symphony), Khachaturian’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, Miaskovsky’s “Patheticia’? Overture 
and “The Kremlin at Night” Cantata, Popov’s Third 
Symphony, and so forth. Khrennikov then called for 
socialist realism in music. 

But Soviet Art, the organ of the government’s Art 
Committee, recently published long articles by Khren- 
nikov and Koval, another composer who now plays a 
leading organizational part in the Composers’ Union, 
making it clear that the work of the composers ac- 
cused of formalism and other sins in the Central Com- 
mittee’s decree must in no way be thrown overboard 
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en bloc. Thus, Koval says of Shostakovich, “He has 
not given his country as much as was to have been 
expected from his immense talent,” but then speaks 
very highly of the composer’s Fifth Symphony, the 
first part of his “Leningrad” Symphony, and of his 
piano quintet. If Shostakovich went wrong in much of 
his other work, it was for a number of reasons: the 
“totally uncritical” chorus of praise he received from 
the critics; his attraction, in the earlier stages of his 
career, to “decadent Western art’’; his strong resist- 
ance, under the influence of some critics, to ““Russian- 
ism”’—which, it is hoped, he will now cultivate. It is 
emphasized, moreover, that he was “unhealthily inter- 
ested in world fame.” He was also inclined to become 
introspective, and his philosophic meanderings pro- 
duced “‘shapeless” symphonies like the Eighth, which, 
incidentally, lasts over an hour, ‘“‘and feels like two.” 

The charge is repeated in another form by Khren- 
nikov, who says that Shostakovich is frequently “un- 
Russian.” “Often he uses abstract and ciphered musi- 
cal language which contains images and emotions alien 
to Soviet realist art, and a highly strung emotionalism 
belonging to a world of repulsive pathological phe- 
nomena.” And “one of the forms of this escapism in 
the work of Shostakovich is found in his ‘neo-classical’ 
tendencies, in which the intonations and methods of 
Bach, Handel, and Haydn are used in a new, distorted 
way.” (This presumably refers to his beautiful but 
extremely gloomy new Third Quartet.) Many of the 
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failings of Soviet composers, notably Shostakovich, are 
attributed by Khrennikov to the “Western craze” that 
existed in Russia in the twenties and early thirties— 
the great interest in Alban Berg, Hindemith, Schoen- 
berg, and so forth; as for Prokofiev, “he never quite 
got rid of Stravinsky and Diaghilev; their ‘Petrouchka’ 
was typical of their grotesque, satirical, and distorted 
vision of Russia.” 

On the whole, Khrennikov’s analysis 
cepts certain premises—is relatively fair. He does not 
specifically praise any modern works by the “accused” 
composers, but those compositions he singles out for 
condemnation are relatively limited in interest. He 
singles out only four works of Miaskovsky’s immense 
output—adding, however, that Miaskovsky has been 
concentrating almost entirely on instrumental work, 
to the neglect of vocal music. Prokofiev is blamed for 
his vocally unsatisfactory opera, ““War and Peace,” 
and for certain eccentricities. Thus, his ““Ode on the 
End of the War’ is written for an “incredible” orches- 
tra of four pianos, eight harps, sixteen double-basses, 
and no other strings, and is “unfit to be played by any 
orchestra outside Moscow.” (Khachaturian’s latest 
symphonic poem has parts for twenty-four trombones. ) 
Khrennikov is also dissatisfied with Prokofiev’s Sixth 
Symphony. Of Shostakovich’s recent work, he singles 
out for blame the “interminably” long Eighth and the 
“light-hearted” Ninth symphonies; the latter, appear- 
ing just after the end of the war, carried no vital mes- 
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“was a disappointment even to foreign 
listeners.” Characteristically, perhaps, Khrennikov 
does not say anything of Shostakovich’s most recent 
chamber music except that “there has been an exag- 
gerated concentration on chamber music, addressed to 


gage, and 


a handful of connoisseurs, and a complete neglect of 
musical forms appealing to the mass of the people, 
such as opera.” 

The impression among many here is that the lead- 
ing Composers may now be encouraged to get on with 
their work, but always bearing certain “basic princi- 

| 


ples” in mind. One suggestion made is that Shosta- 
kovich would do well to “revise” his Eighth Symphony 
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and cut it down to half its present length. Khrennikov 
himself, still a very young man, has replaced the “over- 
tolerant” Khachaturian as head of the Organizational 
Committee of the Composers’ Union, and is the au- 
thor of two light and tuneful symphonies, some popu- 
lar songs, some pleasant film music, and the songs writ- 
ten for a 1941 production of Shakespeare’s “Much 
Ado About Nothing.”’ It may, however, be too early 
to consider his “mild” 
Lebedev, the new head of the Art Committee, still 
sounded in a very uncompromising mood at the recent 


article as conclusive. Mr 


meeting of the Moscow Conservatory and at that of 
the Bolshoi Theater. 


The Farmers New Economy 


BY JAMES HEARST 


Cedar Falls, Iowa, March 31 
CHICAGO banker visited the cornbelt re- 
cently. He asked an Iowa farmer if the farmers 
expected continued support of 
farm prices after the Steagall amendment expired at 
the end of this year. The farmer said, yes. The 
banker said he didn’t like high food prices, especially 
when they resulted from government intervention. 
The farmer offered sympathy, but pointed out that 
the banker, having pressed for government non-inter- 
vention at the time of the demise of OPA, was at least 
partly responsible for high commodity prices. Besides, 
he added, government support of farm prices has 
had little if any effect on food prices. Except in 
two or three instances, it has not been put in force 
since the enactment of the Steagall amendment. In 
his opinion, price supports have had chiefly a psycho- 
logical function: they have given the farmer a feel- 
ing of security, a feeling that there is a safety net spread 
beneath him if he should lose his footing on the high- 
price high wire. 

Still, if the farmer can have his way, there will be 
no more cheap food. His income during the past 
seven years has allowed him at last to taste the bene- 
fits of the industrial revolution. Running water, elec- 
tricity, bathrooms, and furnaces have been installed 
for the first time in many farm homes. Out in the 
yards and fields, new elevators, manure loaders, and 
automatic and hydraulic mechanisms are taking some 
of the backache out of farming. These machines have 
been in short supply, but where they have been 


obtained, there has been a revolution in farm living. 


government 





JAMES HEARST is an Iowa farmer and 
a frequent contributor to THe Nation. 














The family farm is no longer the family farm. The 
men do the work now. The farmer has money to 
buy the machinery and hire help, the time to learn 
new methods and techniques. Now, farm children go 
to school for nine months of the year; many of them 
have an opportunity to go to high school and some 
to college. They have time for play, for social affairs, 


for 4-H clubs. 


for club meetings, for community projects, for reading 


Farm women have time and energy 


and study and concerts. 

These improvements in the lot of a farm family have 
been limited to areas where the soil is fertile, the crop 
yields above average, and the gross income per acre 
is high. Even in these areas, most of the benefits 
accruing to the farmer are due mainly to high food 
prices resulting from the war. This is the blot on our 
national conscience. In spite of that, it must be said 
that in all farming sections the rise in income caused 
by the war has made for a better economic balan 
between people of agriculture and those of industry. 


OES anyone then think the farmer is willing to go 
back to the production of cheap food; that his 
family is willing to return to drudgery? 

The informed farmer realizes that he is at the mercy 
of an industrialized economy. The factors most im- 
portant to his economic welfare are those over which 
he has least influence. There is very little he can do 
to keep factories busy and wages high enough to 
insure a rich market for the things he grows. There- 
fore—as industrial labor and management have done 
before him—he takes his problem to the government. 

Congress has held a great many hearings on the 
farm-price question, and farmers have had an oppor- 
tunity to speak their piece before the House and 


Senate agriculture committees, but as yet no long-term 
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farm program has been adopted as a substitute for the 
When one is adopted, it 
It may follow 


war-time parity legislation. 
will very likely take one of two forms. 
past practice, and endeavor to peg prices on the basis 
That 
is, the program may be designed so that the price of 
a bushel of wheat, or of a pound of live pork, will be 
maintained at a predetermined level; in this manner, 


of a unit of the commodity which is in distress. 


the Steagall amendment provides price maintenance 
at 90 per cent of parity. 

Lately, however, enthusiasm has been generated for 
a different approach to the farm program. This 
approach concerns itself with farm income rather than 
farm prices. It takes into consideration the amount 
of the commodity produced, along with the price. 
‘Thus, in years of high production, prices would be per- 
mitted to adjust to lower levels, until the amount of 
farm income (price times volume) would be approxi- 
mately the same as in years of short crops but higher 
prices. As a long-term program, this makes a good 
deal of sense to many farmers. 

Although the tendency among economists and 
sociologists today is to regard any food surplus a tem- 
porary one, due to the fact that 200,000,000 people 
have been added to the world since the war began, 
the new farm program will undoubtedly tackle the 
question of the distribution of surpluses. Farmers, who 
feel a moral as well as an economic responsibility for 
the production of food, nevertheless have a high regard 
for their time and effort, and they are also becoming 
sharply conscious of the serious threat of soil deple- 
tion. They do not want to have their products go to 
waste. Yet no one expects a repetition of the emer- 
gency measures of the early thirties. There will be 
no plans for limiting production in the new program. 
The emphasis now is on a full production consistent 
with sound farming practice. 

A word of warning: The farmer is not going to 
abandon the parity concept until the commodity-price 
level is brought under control. He may want parity 
overhauled, brought up to date, or given a moving 
base, but he won’t give it up. It may have its short- 
comings, but the farmer worked hard to get the prin- 
ciple accepted and he is not going to let go of it until 
he is sure of something better. 

Finally, in his new farm program, the farmer is go- 
ing to insist stubbornly that his prices be stabilized at 
a level balancing that of the things he buys. This 
means that he is no longer willing to subsidize the 
industrial and urban population. From now on, 
management will have to pay wages sufficient to insure 
high purchasing power to workers. As far as the 
farmer is concerned, the day of cheap food is over. 
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Science Notebook 


BY LEONARD ENGEL 











Isotopes on Strings 
"THERE is some recent sharp criticism from Britain of 


the terms on which our Atomic Energy Commission 
is distributing those important new research tools, radio 
isotopes. In the Scientific Worker, the journal of Eng- 
land’s largest organization of scientists, the Association of 
Scientific Workers, Dr. D. G. Arnott, a physicist on the 
staff of the government’s Medical Research Council, ob- 
jects to our demand for detailed statements on pro- 
posed uses, laboratory facilities, and so forth from foreign 
applicants for isotopes. 

“No isotopes higher than bismuth are to be exported; 
nothing fissile [fissionable]; nothing of use for bomb o1 
power production,” Dr. Arnott says. “Therefore, the de- 
fense of the United States, which might alone have justi- 
fied such a catechism, is not even remotely involved. In 
plain English, the [American policy] means that the iso- 
topes will not be distributed on an ordinary commercial 
basis, but will be subject to political control. It is a 
principle with which we are becoming unhappily fa- 
miliar. In the present instance, the United States gov- 
ernment claims that this is the procedure it follows fo: 
its own nationals. Evidently, it now proposes to treat al! 
other nationals as its own, blandly by-passing existing 
governments, although willing to utilize their services as 
forwarding clerks. . . . For this country, the position i: 
humiliating. . . . Incredible as it may seem in Wash- 
ington, we are still perfectly able to exercise intelligent 
control over the use of isotopes in our own country. . .” 

The A. E. C. also requires foreign laboratories using 
American isotopes to publish their results freely, “in ac- 
cordance with well-established scientific tradition.” “It 
is ‘in accordance with scientific tradition,’” argues Dr. 
Arnott, “. . . for there to be mutual exchange of infor- 
mation. It is the destruction of this tradition, largely by 
the United States government, that world science now 
mourns. ... We are offered a one-way picking of brains. 
The United States will supply the isotopes—if it ap- 
proves of the work (and of the government). The users 
are obliged to disclose the results of their work. But noth- 
ing is said about similar United States obligations . . . 

“Today, we in this country are unable to buy or bor- 
row our own plutonium, from our own installations at 
Chalk River, Ontario, because of an agreement with the 
United States. The most charitable course is to hope that 
this sort of thing, being as un-American as the infamous 
committee, will in time pass away like a bad dream.” 

From where I sit in New York, it is not difficult to 
understand why the A. E. C. established “un-American” 
restrictions on the export of isotopes. Under the Atomic 
Energy Act, and amidst the current anti-Russian hys- 
teria, the commission could hardly have done otherwise. 
But it must be realized that, if we continue to treat Euro- 
pean scientists as irresponsible adolescents, we shall soon 
cease sharing the fruits of their invaluable knowledge. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that only the 
following sixteen countries have applied for and received 
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isotope shipments, or clearance for shipments: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Peru, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Union 
of South Africa. Perhaps the reason that no applications 
have been received, to date, from countries in the Soviet 
sphere, is that they feel their applications would be de- 
nied. Yet A. E. C. regulations in this matter set no politi- 
cal specifications. For its part, however, the commission 
is undoubtedly pleased not to have to face the issue now. 





EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 





Inter-American Economics 


HE Ninth International Conference of the American 

States, which has just assembled at Bogota, will 
cover many political topics outside the scope of this 
page. But I am concerned with economic and financial 
problems that are bound to find their way onto the 
agenda and likely to provide the occasion of some of 
the most serious debates of the meeting. 

With the advent of World War II, an Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee was 
created, and this has now become the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council—a permanent organ of 
the Pan-American Union. Its function is “to promote 
the economic and social well-being of the American 
nations through effective cooperation among them for 
he better utilization of their natural resources, their 
agricultural and industrial development, and the eleva- 
tion of the standards of living of their people.” At the 
special Rio de Janeiro conference of foreign ministers 
last summer, the council was requested to draft a basic 
economic agreement establishing general principles for 
consideration at Bogota. Another special conference, 
meeting probably at Buenos Aires later this year, is 
scheduled to discuss specific methods by which the gov- 
ernments, individually and collectively, may give effect 
to these principles. 

That may suggest that discussion at Bogota will be 
on a rather theoretical plane. Many of the Latin Ameri- 
can states, however, are facing immediate economic 
problems whose solution brooks no delay and they are 
likely to insist that the conference get down to brass 
tacks. One such problem is the practical implementa- 
tion of inter-American cooperation in the E. R. P. 

On the face of it, E. R. P. appears to offer considerable 
benefits to our Latin American neighbors. A substantial 
fraction of the funds to be appropriated will be allotted 
for the purchase of commodities outside the United 
States, thus relieving the strain on our own domestic 
economy. [n the first year of the program, it has been 
estimated, something like $1,700,000,000 will be paid 
for food and raw materials shipped from Latin America. 

Without this arrangement, exports to Europe would 
either be drastically reduced or paid for largely in incon- 
vertible currencies. Hence the use of E. R. P. dollars in 
this way serves to underwrite for Latin American coun- 
tries a vitally important market and to insure that their 
imports from the United States will not be curtailed 
by lack of dollars. Why, then, do many Latin Americans 
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look with jaundiced eyes on E. R. P. and suggest that it 
has harmful long-term implications for their economic 
welfare? 

The trouble, apparently, is that they see the program 
as tending to freeze them in their pre-war status as 
suppliers of food and raw mate- 
rials for advanced industrial nations. They are 
hensive lest it should prove an obstacle to real 


“ . . 

economic colonies,” 
appre- 
P} 


zation of 





Such suspicions were, 
unfortunately, fostered at Rio last year when Secre- 
tary Marshall declared that the United States was too 


involved in assisting European recovery to consider 


their own industrial ambitions. 


large-scale economic cooperation with Latin America. 
In the New York Herald Tribune of March 16, Mr. 
Sumner Welles wrote: 
The initial mistake was made when we failed to 


seize the opportunity to make of the European 


rather than a purely 
program. Such a 


would have enabled all of the American 


recovery plan a hemispheric, 
United States 
projec eae 


broad-gauge 
republics to know where and how they could profit- 
ably sell their surpluses during the next four years 
... Such a program would have encouraged t! 
eventual development of a hemispheric economy. 
It would have discouraged the present tendency 
toward self-sufficient nationalism. 
Perhaps some of the damage done by this error in 
tactics can be repaired at Bogota. It ought to be possible 
to explain to our southern neighbors that E. R. P. \ 
not, in fact, prevent them from obt 
capital goods they require for their 
grams. Last year, 40 per cent of our 
America took the form of machinery, 


capital equipment. The total va 


aining many orf the 





lue was $1 
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compared with the $1,000,000,000 in similar gooc 


-ason to anticipate a 
i 


Europe is due to receive from us in the first year of 
E. R. P. Consequently, there is no re 
decline in Latin America’s import volume of capifa! 


goods as a result of priorities assigned to Marshall Plan 





countries. 
procure a physical volume of industrial equipment about 
three times greater than their pre-war receipts. 

3ut even so large an increa 


sik 


Our neighbors should be able to continu 
du 


Latin America is committed to 
hurry, for it must try to raise the low standard of livin 
of its rapidly increasing population. It is not content t 
rely for capital on current earnings. It is looking to more 
advanced nations for financial 

Another question likely to arise at Bogota, therefore, 
is the extent and nature of United States investment 
in Latin America. American business men, with State 
Department backing, suggest that the need can best be 
met by providing a “favorable climate” for private in- 
vestment. But memories of exploitation by “Yanqui” 
private enterprise have not yet faded. Latin Americans 
fear that to win the confidence of New York’s investment 
bankers they might have to surrender too much of their 
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economic sovereignty. What they hope for is a “Marshall 
Plan for the Americas,” an inter-American deve! 
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The NATION 


The French Battle of Prices 








Paris, March 30 

EBRUARY passed without the major catastrophe ob- 
servers had predicted; now the political prophets are 
warning that the crucial month will be April. Actually, 
» of continuing crisis that will not be 
The cost-of- 
Léon 


France is in a state 
resolved until the “battle of prices” is won. 
living issue dominates the entire political picture. 
Jouhaux of Force Ouvriére (the new, non-Communist 
labor federation) has been urging Premier Schuman to 
obtain an immediate, substantial cut in prices “if France 
is to avoid the most serious conflicts.” During the last 
few wecks, reductions have been noted in certain foods— 
fresh meat, eggs, vegetables—but only in a few scattered 
sections of the country. On the whole, prices are still at 
a level where the monthly salary of a worker with more 
than two children barely covers his needs for a fortnight. 
I have eaten in the homes of French workers, bringing 
most of the food myself, and I think it would be a good 
experience for some of my American colleagues to do like- 
wise: they would be less ready to attribute strikes and 
labor demonstrations exclusively to the machinations of 
the Cominform. 

By conservative estimates, prices have gone up 20 per 
cent since the beginning of the winter. Americans may 
not consider this extreme, but they must remember that 
French workers started the winter with salaries already a 
third below the subsistence minimum demanded by the 
General Federation of Labor (C. G. T.) and that the in- 
creases granted in December were swallowed up almost 
immediately by new price rises. Force Ouvriére opposes 
an immediate wage rise on the ground that the govern- 
ment should be given a chance to force prices down; but 
discontent among the workers will make a continued 
wage freeze impossible unless living costs go down and 
stay down. 

One should not minimize the obstacles the go. .rnment 
faces in trying to put across a successful financial- 
economic deflation program. In the first place, despite 
appearances, René Mayer is not as audacious and im- 
aginative a Finance Minister as, say, his Italian colleague, 
Einaudi, who began by telling his countrymen, “Now 
you'll see what a crisis really is!” and then actually went 
ahead and precipitated one in order to emerge as the man 
who saved the situation. In the second place, the situa- 
tion is far more complex in France than in Italy. 

France’s dilemma is illustrated by the devaluation and 
the restoration of free trading in gold decreed two months 
ago. It is still too early to judge the experiment, but the 
first enthusiasm for the new measures has already sub- 
sided. To begin with, gold prices have not dropped on 
the free market: the black-market quotation for the 
Napoleon was 3,550 francs; today, the Napoleon is hover- 
ing between 4,000 and 4,300. Since the risk of clandestine 
transactions has now disappeared, the price has really 
risen more than a thousand francs. This is due in part to 
the fact that people with hidden dollar reserves began to 
sell as soon as restrictions were lifted because of a rumor 
that the American Treasury was going to withdraw notes 
in denominations up to and including $100 from circula- 
tion. But undoubtedly the main reason is that the largest 
holders of gold, the farmers, are reluctant to trade it for 


’ 


paper money. When the French government ordered al] 
9,000-franc notes turned in, the farmers’ holdings ac- 
counted for 21,000,000 of the 58,000,000 notes in circula- 
tion. After this experience, they can hardly be expected 
to part readily with their gold. The 5,000-franc operation 
jolted the average Frenchman’s confidence in his money. 
In the final analysis, the question of confidence 
political. 

Today, the Schuman government ordered a series of 
price reductions designed to meet the demands of the 
Force Ouvriére and head off a new wave of strikes threat- 
ened by the C. G. T. No one can doubt that the Cabinct 
is serious in its determination to force living costs down 
The price of coal for domestic use has been cut 10 pe: 
cent; electric rates, 7 per cent. Woolen goods are down 
10 per cent, workers’ shoes, 5 per cent, and various house- 
hold supplies from 5 to 10 per cent. These are only a fe 
in a list of price cuts affecting both city workers and 
farmers. Felix Gaillard, Under Secretary for Econom: 
Affairs, promises a further series of cuts later in the week 
and clearly hopes that deflation will get under way. 

This, of course, is the question. A similar attack on 
living costs a year ago failed completely, and was followed 
by a sharp rise in both prices and wages. This time, several 
new favorable factors are present. An excellent harvest is 
expected and coal, for the first time, will be available in 
pre-war quantities. The early prospect of E. R. P. 
dollars may also improve the economic temper. But ii 
prices are to continue to fall and living standards to rise, 
France must have a political climate very different from 
the present one of internal division and instability. What 
is urgently called for is a broad coalition government in 
which the working class, principal artisan of recovery, 
will feel a sense of participation. The Radical Socialists, a 
key element in the parliamentary majority, were morc 
impressed by the Gaullist demonstrations which took 
place a few weeks ago at Compiégne and Royal-Lieu than 
by M. Schuman’s appeal to the parties to rally around 
his Cabinet in support of the financial program. After 
De Gaulle has offered himself for the Premiership, the 
Gaullist group in the National Assembly, seventy-two 
strong, is likely to become more numerous. In any case, 
even without waiting for a parliamentary majority, De 
Gaulle may succeed in bending the Schuman govern- 
ment to his wishes. 


The left wing of the coalition is also divided. The 
papers have recently carried a manifesto of a new ergani- 
zation, the “Rassemblement démocratique révolution- 
naire,” signed by the Socialist deputies Badiou, Lamine- 
Gueye, Pouyet, Rabier, and by three members of the 
Socialist executive, Rous, Arrés-Lapoque, and Boutbien. 
This is taken as an indication that even some of Léon 
Blum’s most faithful supporters are beginning to be ap- 
prehensive lest the threatened absorption of the Third 
Force by the Gaullists touch off a rank-and-file Socialist 
revolt in the provinces. 


Schuman may hold on for another month or two, but 
his government is still in an extremely precarious posi- 
tion; it is fighting the battle of prices with only a slender 
chance of victory, 
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Farley and Roosevelt 


jIM FARLEY’S STORY: THE 

ROOSEVELT YEARS. By James 
A. Farley. Whittlesey House. 
$3.50. 


HERE isn’t a snobbish bone in 

his body,” Jim Farley writes of 
Roosevelt. For a man born to 
wealth and luxury as he was, and 
also to high social position, it would 
be impossible for him to conceal his 
real feelings, at least to those around 
him, if he really had a feeling of 
superiority. .. . I can honestly say I 
have never observed anything of the 
kind in Roosevelt. . . . The entire 
family seems to have a happy faculty 
of choosing companions for what 
they are and not because of their 
social position.” 

But that was in 1938. 
later Farley finds solace 
fall from grace in a 
attributes—apparently incorrectly— 
to Mrs. Roosevelt: “Franklin finds it 
hard to relax with people who aren’t 
his social equals.” This contrast sug- 
gests the difference in tone between 
“Behind the Ballots” and this reveal- 
ing, bitter, and immensely sad book, 
“Jim Farley’s Story: The Roosevelt 
Years.” 

Farley’s book is revealing in its de- 
tailed picture of democratic politics 
and of the shrewd, hard-hitting, and 

often ruthless way Franklin D. 
Roosevelt played the political game. 

The portrait of Roosevelt the poli- 
tician may shock his idolators; but no 
one should discount either Farley’s 
factual account of Roosevelt’s per- 
formance or his grudging admiration 
for its success. At times, his account 
almost gives the impression that 
Farley, Hull, and Garner were a 
troop of Boy Scouts confounded by 
a tricky and unscrupulous city 
slicker. There are also many fasci- 
nating glimpses of the second term: 
Henry Wallace, for example, com- 
plaining to Farley in November, 
1938, that the President was leaning 
too much to the left. 

gut the book is quite as revealing 
about Farley himself as it is about 
Roosevelt. Why did the two men 
break up? Aside from the snobbery 
question, as to which Farley’s own 


A decade 
for his own 
remark he 


testimony is conflicting, and aside 
from Roosevelt’s repeated failures to 
write letters thanking Farley for his 
many and valuable services, the chief 
cause of the break, as Farley sees it, 
was Roosevelt’s violation of the polit- 
ical code. The original sin lay in the 
1938 purge and the President’s inter- 
vention in what seemed to Farley 
“local” political matters. “When 
Roosevelt began neglecting the rules 
of the game,” Farley writes, “I began 
to have doubts. When he persisted in 
violating the rules, I lost faith in 
him.” 

Sut was this the real reason? 
Farley is an honest man, and his 
statement must be accepted as his 
own best interpretation of the break. 
3ut his very honesty means that his 
book may supply evidence for other 
interpretations. In that quality of 
honesty, indeed, lies the book’s pro- 
found sadness. For, in addition to his 
great Capacities as a political organ- 
izer and as an administrator, in addi- 
tion to his qualities of truthfulness, 
loyalty, and personal decency, Farley 
had a dangerous vanity and very 
little sense # public policy. His book 
amply documents the two character- 
istics which seem to have been his 
undoing, 

Jim Farley’s Story” discloses, as 
no ote book does, the bitterness of 
the struggle for the succession in 
1940. In particular, it discloses the 
central role plaved by John Nance 
Garner in stirring up the opposition 
against the New Deal. The book 
makes it look highly probable that 
the Southern conservatives picked on 
Farley as the weak link in Roosevelt's 
control of the North. Certainly, as 
early as 1936 Garner was busy trying 
to mobilize Farley’s vanity against 
his loyalty. “Could it be,” the Texan 
would remark to Farley of the Presi- 
dent, “he’s a little jealous of 
popularity in the party?” 

The well-poisoning 
tinued through the 
“Many, many times,” Farley writes, 
“Vice-President Garner told me that 
whenever he praised me to the Presi- 
dent, Roosevelt would look at the 
ceiling, at the floor, or out of the 
window. . . . Garner said that the 
President, on such occasions, nev 
echoed the latter’s friendly refer- 
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ence.” Thus Garner, Farley, and 
Cordell Hull began their scheming 
against the New Dealers. Thus 
Farley’s ambitions were shrewdly ex- 
cited till he thought himself a man 
who could become President, Vice- 
President with Hull, or, at the very 
least, the organizer of the 
productive capacity for war. The 
Southern plot reached its climax 
when Carter Glass nominated Farley 
at Chicago in 1940—a convention 
which Farley reports bitterly and 
effectively in his book. 

Vanity doubtless softened up Far- 
ley for the Southern conservatives 
His essential indifference to issues of 
public a npleted the job. 
Jimmy Byrnes, for example 
less devoted to the political code 
than Farley; yet his lack of over- 


nation’s 


» was no 


weening vanity and his deep respect 
for problems of policy made him 
stick Roosevelt. At no point in 
“Jim Farley’s Story” is an issue of 
policy discussed at any length on its 
merits. Farley seems real!y to believe 
that Hull or himself would have 
been as good war Presidents as 
Roosevelt, if not better-—as if per- 
sonal honesty and party fidelity were 
the only qualities required for suc- 
cess in high office 

“T always reflect,” Farley wrote of 
Roosevelt in “Behind the Ballots,” 
“upon the fact that the people 


elected him President, not I, and 


-— yn the further fact that whatever 
position I have been fortunate 
eno ich to attain in public life has 
been due to him and not vice-versa.” 
He stopped reflecting upon this fact 
sometime after 1938. “Evervone 


agreed I was more responsible than 
ier single man for his being in 
e White House,” he now writes. 
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Farley's Stor 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, jR. 
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A Matter of Style 


FOUR STUDIES IN LOYALTY. 
By Christopher Sykes. William 
Sloane Associates. $3 


HIS is one of those books which 

remind us that there is a kind of 
good writing of which only English- 
men seem capable. Apparently, it is 
the author’s first published volume 
and, though the jacket tells us little 
about a reasonable 
guess that writing has not been his 
hief occupation. Yet the first thing 
of which one becomes aware is the 


him, it seems 


fact that he has mastered a style at 
nce personal and at the same time 
in a tradition. Harold Nicolson ex- 
hibits many of the same qualities and 
Lytton Strachey, though more flam- 
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and Realities 


A revealing and startling demon- 
stration of the contrast between 
the appearance created by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's official words and 
the realities of his official actions 
in 1941. A contribution to the 
history of a fateful year, still 
more important is its bearing on 
the future of our democratic 
institutions, 
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boyant and eccentric, had them too. 
Obviously, they belong not only to a 
certain country and a certain civiliza- 
tion but to a certain class as well. 

Of the four sketches, the first con- 
cerns the author’s uncle, a fantastic 
and complicated snob who devoted 
his life and his fortune to amusing 
his coarse and ungrateful sovereign, 
Edward VII. The second describes 
an accomplished Persian rascal whose 
life was dominated by the fact that 
he pretended to be, though in fact he 
was not, “a Balliol man.” The third 
is concerned with one of the author’s 
friends who gave his life to Oriental 
studies, and the last with a group 
picture of certain members of the 
French resistance. In any other hands 
the subject matter might easily have 
come to seem merely trivial and even 
as it is one may possibly protest that 
the grouping of the four pieces as 
“studies in loyalty” is just a trifle 
far fetched. But as Mr. Sykes pre- 
sents his portraits they become the 
source of a pure and restful delight. 
Style is everything—not at all be- 
cause it consists in decoration or 
because it is something for which the 
material merely furnishes an excuse, 
but because the style is the outward 
evidence of certain rare and charm- 
ing qualities of mind which certainly 
include, along with other nameless 
things, candor, detachment, breadth 
of sympathy, and a certain quiet de- 
termination to see things clearly both 
from one’s own point of view and 
from the point of view of the subject 
as well. 

Such writing is as far from the 
experimental modernism of most of 
what is today called “serious writing” 
as it is from the shrill hortatory tone 
of most contemporary journalism. In 
some respects it is no doubt more 
closely related to the best eighteenth- 
century style than to anything else 
and perhaps it is possible only to 
those who have not entirely lost the 
sense of certain absolutes which the 
eighteenth-century intellectual so 
firmly held on to. Mr. Sykes is no 
escapist from the modern world. He 
is obviously liberal in his sympathies 
and by no means exempt from that 
fear of doom with which we are all 


The NATION 
affected. But perhaps just because he 
was evidently brought up as a mem- 
ber of a cultivated and privileg: 
class he can, at moments, recapture 
virtues which members of that cla: 
could, at their best, make peculiar}, 
their own. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Theme and Variations 


AMERICA IN PERSPECTIV! 
The United States Through For- 
eign Eyes. Edited, With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Henry 
Steele Commager. Random Hous 
$4. 


A COLLECTION OF TRAVEL 
IN AMERICA BY VARIOUS 
HANDS, Edited by George Brac- 
shaw. Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany. $4. 

ITHIN the body of institutio: 

and ideals clothed by that 
vicious abstraction American, ther: 
beats something that is neith« 

a heart of gold nor a carburetor. Ji 

what this throbbing thing is appear 

to be doubtful, but its variety and 
energy, as well as its existence, are 
fully documented by two recent an- 


+ 


thologists of the American spirit, 
Henry S. Commager and George 
Bradshaw. 


Indecd, so great is the variety ar 
energy of the American spirit tha: 
these two books, presumably on the 
same topic, have almost nothing i: 
common. The most obvious and least 
significant difference is in the au- 
thors represented. Professor Comma- 
ger’s selections are all drawn from 
the writings of men who are, tech- 
nically at least, foreigners. Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s less exclusive club includ: 
natives, visitors, exiles, and squatters 
Mr. Bradshaw, in addition, is more 
generous in respect to subject mat- 
ter. His interest, if we can believe a 
prefatory letter that seems too nos- 
talgic to be genuine, is in physica! 
America. Accordingly, he has chosen 
pieces describing major American 
cities, rivers, and roads. The quality 
of the selections, like that of their 
natural counterparts, is uneven. In 
general it may be said that the earlier 
writers are more satisfactory than 
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THE PANGS 


esse. in vita sunt omnia nobis. 


The stone of Sisyphus 
Explodes into design ; 


The water, through the sieve, 





} Descends in purest line; 
| And who would think that birds 
As huge, as gaunt, as these, 
; 
Could open beaks to sing 


Such lovely melodies? 


The thirst, the hunger, take 
Sustenance from the sight 
Of water, out of reach, 

And apples, red and bright; 
The wheel’s revolving hum 
Diminishes; unbound, 

A happy giant strides 

Across the springy ground. 
All that we thought was hell, 
And we therein, forsooth, 


Proves, as Lucretius said, 





The converse of the truth: 
Hell was in us, not we 

In hell; we made it so, 
Guilty self-punishers, 

Who bade the cancer grow. 


All nonsense: cut it out, 
The wound heals over; see 
Water and wheel and rock 
And fruit and bird and tree 
| All separate, all met, 
Dear love, dear world, in one 
Recovered image,.bright 
And glorious with sun. 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 





the moderns. This is not explained 
simply by the technical superiority of 
such experts as Melville, Twain, 
and Henry James. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Bradshaw does not show 
these gentlemen at their best, and in 
the case of Henry James the editing 
irenders the text almost unintelligible. 
James despite his syntactical ponder- 





sity is a master of ellipsis, and to 
ut and paste his work is as unwise 

it is irreverent. Nevertheless, de- 
fpite faulty editing, the superiority 
lanifests itself, for it rests on tone 
nd temperament as well as tech- 
ique. 





Atque ea nimirum quaecumque 
Acheronte profundo prod ita sunt 


The earlier writers are more re- 
laxed. 
write simply and directly without 
seeming trite. But to the moderns, 
America is evidently “big stuff.” To 
express its import they must be 
either histrionic like Fitzgerald and 
D. H. Lawrence, or as absurdly 
laconic as Hemingway. Furthermore, 
with the exception of that pixy E. B. 
White, the modern writers have no 
eye for detail. As Mrs. Lindbergh 
observes in an undistinguished mem- 


Trollope, for instance, can 


oir, “rapid transportation is rob- 
bing us of the realization of life.” 


Professor Commager, in contrast 
to Mr. Bradshaw, can take the 
motor car in stride. His interest is 
philosophic and his subject, accord- 
ingly, is human rather than natural. 
It is his aim to assemble various an- 
swers to Crévecoeur’s weighty ques- 
tion, “What then is the American, 
this None of the con- 
testants, and such doughty warriors 
as Tocqueville, Bryce, Dickens, and 
Matthew Arnold are in the lists, is 
able to answer the riddle of the 
sphinx. But like most problems this 
one is bowed out rather than solved. 
For though the last piece in the col- 
lection is Victor Vinde’s inspiring 
“The American Believes in Tomor- 
row,” it is actually the statement by 
two Russians that “America is not 
the first night of a new play” that 
writes finis to Commager’s book and 


new man?” 


Crévecoeur’s question. 

Yet however true this statement 
by Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petrov, it 
does not mean that Professor Com- 
mager’s book, or for that matter 
America, is passé. For America, to 
be sure, the debut is over and she 
must prepare herself for more ma- 
tronly duties. But in the meanwhile 
Professor Commager has provided 
us with an oblique history of an ad- 
venturesome girlhood. He has in- 
cluded the witty and penetrating re- 
marks of representative suitors, and 
if he is too 
ascribe their complaints to rejected 


inclined at times to 
love or superficial acquaintance, he 
is certainly right in thinking that 
America has had a successful if not 
a model nonage. 


JOSEPH KRAFT 
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novel of that 
forgotten summer 
16 yearsago ... 
and of the 
sorriest victory our 
army has ever won 


This is about a little band of 


men and women—and espe- 
cially about one man, his wife 
and his child—who found as 


people are finding now that 
political don’t buy 
bread. 


promises 


It’s the story of how they 
marched peacefully on Wash- 
ington to dramatize their plight 
to Congress, and how, when 
they were thoroughly defeated 
and discouraged, a beribboned 
general named MacArthur led 
his troops against them with 
guns and tanks. 

There’s a lot we'd like to tell 
you about this very moving, 
human story. We print instead 
part of what Merle Miller, au- 
thor of That Winter, says of it: 


“You magnificent 
novel on your hands. John 
Weaver is a great writer. At 
times while reading it, I was 
reminded of The Grapes of 
Wrath. ... This is not to say 
that Weaver is anv way imita- 
tive of Steinbeck; he’s a com- 
pletely individual artist. He is 
like Steinbeck only in his love 
for people, his demand for de- 
monumental anger 
things as 


have a 


cency, his 


with the world of 


they are.... 
“I hope a great many people 
will read it; I know they will 


lila ts”? 
like it. 


ANOTHER 
SUCH 


VICTORY 


A novel by 
JOHN D. WEAVER 


VIKING At all booksellers $2.75 
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shared them I recommend a visit to 

JOSEPH “Mr ’ at the Alvin Theater 
WOOD That comedy drama—upon which I 

KRUTCH am very be latedly making my report 


is almost certain to out-run even 
S ccm nerewrass who are co: 
with the nation’s pulse 





) , 
. Roberts 


Drama 











Mr. Williams’s astonishing tour de 
wee and the vast popular success of 


and nerve 2 ve probably wondered the new offering is sufficient evidence 
what it means that a play as morbid that the great public is not danger- 


ously sophisticated. For all that it 


ir N imed De: ire” can 
tosses about a few four-letter words 


“A Street C:; 





beco: a real smash hit. Even J, 

drama critic though I am, have won- with delighted adolescent abandon, 
dered a bit myself. I like it, I re- its sentiments are as wholesome as 
flected, but I’m not entirely sure that those of the Youth’s Companion used 
the backbone of a nation ought to. to be and it will be fully comprehen- 
Hlowever, my fears have now been set sible to anyone who was able to un- 
at rest and to any who may have derstand “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
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Books by Upton Sinclair 


Thirty-three titles by one of the leading writers in America on social prob- 
lems, and a social novelist of international reputation. His many works inelude 
studies and novels focusing on social injustice, American education, the press, 
industrial phases of our society, and many other subjects. 

The following 33 books by Upton Sinclair are available to all customers who 
mail us their orders immediately: 


2. The Book of the Body, 75¢. 3. The Book of love, 75e. 


1. The Book of the Mind, 75c. 
“The Book of Life.” 


4. The Book of Society, 75c. These four volumes constitute Upton Sinclair's 
All four volumes, $2. 

American Outpost. A book of reminiscences. 82,000-word autobiography, $1.50. 

Limbe On The loose. A midsummer night's dream. A new story that looks at what lies 
ohead for America, and the way out. 60c. 

A Giant's Strength. Dramatic story of atomic bomb, its past, its present, and one among 
Its possible futures. Humorous, sophisticated, witty, charming story, with screamingly funny jobs 
at radio commercials. 60c. 

Damaged Goods: A novel about the victims of syphilis. 75e. 

Our ledy. Novel. A gem. Superb. A masterpiece. 75c. 

Marie and Her Lover. Dramatic story. Pictures. 75c. 
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Oil—A novel. 525 pages. $2. 
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between Upton Sinclair and George Sokolsky. 25c. 

No Pascran! (They Shall Not Pass). A novel of the Battle of Madrid. 50c. 

Letters to Judd—An American Workingman. 50c. 

The Flivver King. A novel of Ford America. 60,000 words. 50c. 

Peace or War for the U. S. A. Debate between Upton Sinclair and Phil LaFollette, 

What Can Be done about America's Economic Troubles? 25c. 

Expect No Peace. 25c. Your Million Dollars. 25c. 

The Cry for Justice. Antholegy (abstracts) of social Protest. 25¢. 
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All this I say with a certain embar. 
rassment, due in part to the sur 
conviction that I will be to som: 
extent misunderstoed. I donot mea 
to suggest that I am opposed to t! 
wholesome. Indeed, and after th. 
fashion of most people who are ap. 
proaching the less enviable boundar 
of middle age, I feed that there ; 
more to be said for it than I used | 
believe. Neither do I wish to den 
that Henry Fonda gives a very engag- 
ing performance as the upstanding 
young lieutenant serving on a carg 
ship under the command of a pett 
tyrant; that the parts are in gen- 
eral well performed; or that Thoma: 
Heggen wrote an effective 
which Joshua Logan helped him to 
turn into a rather fast-moving play. 
It is merely that it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to discover how 
perfectly a theatrical performance as 
crude, simple, and completely ado- 
lescent as this one is fits the taste 
of a metropolitan audience; to hear 
with what gales of deeply satisfied 
laughter that audience greets comic: 
strip situations; to overhear between 
the acts how eagerly it confesses that 


nove] 


this is, at last, 
which it has no reservations. 

I presume that the original author 
served on such a ship as that «1 
which the action of his play take: 
place. I have no desire to assume 
a condescending attitude toward 
spokesman for a group to which we 
who stayed safely at home owe so 
much. I realize, moreover, that if 
[ express doubt that “Mr. 
Roberts” really gives even an ap- 
proximately true account of what 
life on a cargo ship was like, I can 
be answered by the reminder that 
while Mr. Heggen actually lived it, 
I base my opinion on absolute igno- 
rance. But the very qualities which 
make it possible to fight successfully 
in a great conflict and to survive it, 
as Mr. Heggen apparently has, not 
only without bitterness but with his 
hearty idealism unimpaired, are not 
necessarily those which would enable 
a writer to see below the surface o! 
even to avoid the tendency to repre- 
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sent things less as they were than as 
the standard clichés permit an 
author to conveniently misrepresent 
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them. After all, it was not Ulysses but 
Homer who wrote the “Iliad” and 
Homer, was not under the walls at 
l roy. 

No doubt life on a cargo ship does 
in certain respects resemble life in 
1 boys’ school. There is, no doubt, 
the same tendency for close restraint 
to magnify small pleasures and to 
make pranks directed against author- 
ity seem more important than they 
would even to young people who had 
more scope for normal activities. But 
it is hard for me to believe that the 
parallel is quite as close as “Mr. 
Roberts” makes it appear. Is it really 
true that a junior officer may spend 
most of his time lying in his bunk, 
planning to put marbles in the cap- 
tain’s overhead light so that their 
rattling will keep him awake or, 
grown bolder, making a firecracker 
which he likes to think he will some 
day toss under that same captain’s 
And if this is true then a 
really good play on the subject would 


bunk? 


exhibit some awareness of the pre- 
posterousness of this state of affairs 
and not, as “Mr. Roberts” does, seem 
to report the events from the point 
of view of those who are taking part 
nthem. Even the tyrannical captain 
failed to convince me simply because 
he did wicked 


nough, because he did seem less a 


not seem maturely 


eally cruel 


than merely a 
Perhaps Mr. Heg- 
gen drew him from life or at least 
thinks that he did; but I cannot 
escape the suspicion that this captain 
the 


man 


| , 
5 hoolboy s ogre. 


has got himself confused with 
memory of some unpopular head- 
master who kept boys after school 
in much the same way that the cap- 
tain denies shore leave to his crew. 
Probably I should add that the two 
biggest of the many big laughs come 
at these moments: (a) when an in- 
ert pile of drunken sailors is lowered 
to the deck in a cargo net; (b) when 
the plotting ensign who has been 
trying out his firecracker in the laun- 
dry appears on stage covered with 
suds. 

If I had seen “Mr. Roberts” when 
I should have seen it, just after the 
opening, I suppose that I should 


nfhave reported upon it as merely good 


pular entertainment. Coming upon 





it as I did after all that has been said 
in the press and elsewhere, I was, as 
doubt indicates, 
stunned by its naiveté. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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sen those who take Maeterlinck’s 


this review no 
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play solemnly I prescribe a read- 
ing of Virgil Thomson’s explanation 
of “Pelléas et Mélisande”—in an ar- 
ticle in his book “The Musical 
Scene”—as what happens when a 
family of “correct, well-to-do French 
people” who “don’t talk about their 
business much, but . . . seem to be 
running some sort of kingdom,” and 
who “understand about love and ap- 


‘ 


prove of it” but “cannot deal with 
any vagueness on the subject,” get 
mixed up with a girl whose “amor- 
ous tendencies are both powerful and 


” who has “no plan, no 


imprecise, 
conscious motives of any sort,” and 
who “refuses to hold a grudge against 
anyone at any time”—her comment 
after a beating from her husband 
being “I am not happy here.” “A 
lonely girl with a floating libido and 
no malice toward anyone,” Thomson 
remarks, “can cause lots of trouble 
in a well-organized family.” 
Thomson’s purpose in writing the 
article was to show that Mélisande 
is a difficult rdéle to play; mine in re- 
ferring to it is to show that all the 
value of the opera is in Debussy’s 
music—principally in what is played 
by the orchestra. And the perform- 
ance I heard by the New York City 
Opera Company at the City Center 
backed up both Thomson and my- 
self. Whatever may have been the 
quality of Maggie Teyte’s impersona- 
tion of Mélisande in her youth, all 


she could do now was add her im- 





plausibility to the other elements 


the set, the staging, Fernand Martel’s 
impersonation of Pelléas—of 
effective dramatic production. Even 


her singing—with the shred of voice 


an in- 


that it was a shock to hear—counted 
for little in the excellent musical per- 
formance; and I found the timbre of 
Martel’s tenor 


voice unattractive, 
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his sibilants disturbingly affected— 
though with this one exception the 
pronunciation of French by everyone 
in the cast was one of the pleasures 
of the performance. Other pleasures 
were the beautiful singing of Carlton 
Gauld as Golaud, Norman Scott as 
Arkel, Marvy 


and above all the playing of the or- 


Kreste as Genéviéve, 


chestra under the direction of Jean 
Morel, whose work I had encoun- 


tered previously only on some recent 
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its endl 


ACROSS 


Remembers what 
line is busy. (7) 
Hindrance to a novice when it « 
from a drum. (3, 1, 3) 

Stick or coat. (7) 

Regular in the army. (7) 

Not a quality of brunettes. (15) 

In play they are found in stones. (7) 

es in a kind of oil. (7) 
Petruchio was evermore this. (7) 
Made trips afier father came back. (7) 
Fritz doesn’t keep it so much now 
(S& Zz & 5) 

Not Taft's daughter that 


N Hope sup- 
ported. (7) 

sitter complaint, on the verge of flight. 
(7) 

Gone off because it’s rest day. (7) 
When in the air they are flying fort- 


ressesr (7) 


DOWN 


Effects a change of lusters. (7) 

Noise or more noise, (7) 

Implies neither Truman nor Lee was a 
dark-horse! (5, 5, 5) 

Are needed when chiefs make 


(7) 


such cries. 


5 A verse is never square to the Spanish. 
(7) 

6 One can hardly be constructive without 
them in most cities. (8, 7) 

7 See. (7) 
Clio, for example, is found in bed here. 
(7) 
They die over and over. (7) 
Find it in havoc to be reconstructed. (7) 
One of the brethren is almost the sub- 
ject of a melodrama. (7) 

7 I charm a sort of Abyssinian with it. 
(7) 

18 Latin up-bringing, with two eyes at first. 
(7) 


19 Flours. (7) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 257 


ACROSS:—1 DARKNESS; 5 DESPOT;: 10 
NATURAL; 11 LECTURE; 12 EARS; 13 
AMONG; 16 RASH; 17 SPICERS; 19 SPOHR;: 
20 ANTE UP; 22 AIRLINE; 23 FIGARO; 25 
DEEDS; 27 DRESSER; 31 HOOD; 32 and 33 IN 
rHE WIND % NURTURE; 37 RETAINS; 38 
SAMPAN; 39 ASSASSIN. 

DOWN :—1 DENIER; 2 RAT-TRAP; 3 NERO; 
4 SALAMI; 6 ETCH; 7 PLUMAGE; 8 and 21 
THE SHAPE OF THINGS; 9 PLANE; 13 A 
PRIORI; 14 OCULIST; 18 GRANDEE; 17 
SHARD; 18 SNEER; 24 GROGRAM; 2% 
DATRIES ; 28 ENDED; 29 SHARKS; 30 EDISON; 
34 TUBA; 35 ETNA, 


The NATION 


RCA Victor records of operatic arias, 
where it had struck me with its musi- 
cal style and technical finish. 

The dramatic faults of this “Pel. 
léas”—as of the “Don Giovanni” 
which opened the season at the City 
Center, and last year’s “Salome”— 
are caused by the inadequacies of the 
City Center stage, the limitations of 
the scenic designer and stage direc- 
tor, and the limited funds with which 
the company has to operate. The 
wonder is that Mr. Halasz, with these 
handicaps, should attempt the works 
at all and achieve what he does— 
even those faulty dramatic produc- 
tions, and musical performances good 
enough to make us ignore the dra- 
matic faults. In the attempt and the 
achievement he shows an artistic vi- 
tality that should shame the people 
who run the Metropolitan. 

One of the opera records I re- 
ferred to a moment ago is Eleanor 
Steber’s of the King of Thule ballad 
and Jewel Song from “Faust,” which 
I should have said more about than I 
had room for in my recent review. 
The record is noteworthy, for one 
thing, in offering not just the two 
pieces but the entire scene of which 
they are part; and in addition it 
offers this scene superbly performed: 
Morel gets the orchestra to frame 
and support Steber’s lovely and mu- 
sical singing—lovely even with its 
persistent slight tremolo and the 
shrill, high note at the end—with 
playing that is beautifully plastic, sen- 
sitive, and finished. 


Coming Soon in The Nation 


“The Meaning of Human History” 
by Morris R. Cohen 


Reviewed by PERRY MILLER 


“German Realities” 
by Gustav Stolper 
Reviewed by GOLO MANN 
“Missouri Waltz” 
by Maurice H. Milliken 
Reviewed by ERNEST KIRSCHTEN 
“The Price of Power” by 
Hanson Baldwin 
Reviewed by FRITZ STERNBERG 





Clement Greenbera’s Review 
of The Sculpture of Pevsner 
and Gabo, unavoidably omit- 
ted from this issue, will appear 
next week. 
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